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Porque teoria es importante: Una investigacion de la reforma contemporanea del 
dempo de aprendizaje 

Resumen: Este artlculo examina politicas contemporaneas que enfatizan un cambio para 
extender y/o dispersar el tiempo de aprendizaje en las escuelas. Dado el potencial y 
relevancia actual de las reformas hacia el tiempo de aprendizaje en el campo general de 
educacion, el proposito de este ardculo es brevemente enaltecer las maneras en las cuales 
la teoria educativa son de suma importancia, a largo y corto plazo, para asegurar el exito de 
dichas reformas educativas orientadas hacia la equidad. Utilizando el ejemplo de la 
implementacion de estas reformas en Colorado, y el instrumento teoretico de la zona me 
mediacion, este artlculo demuestra como reformas similares pueden ser disminuidos por 
una falta de un base de teoria fuerte. 

Palabras claves: Tiempo de aprendizaje; equidad, teoria de aprendizaje; zona de 
aproximacion; procesos de reforma 

Por que teoria e importante: Uma investiga§ao das reformas contemporaneas do 
tempo de aprendizagem 

Resumo: Este artigo examina o promover da reforma contemporanea das regras para ampliar e 
expandir o tempo de aprendizagem nas escolas. Considerando o potencial e o continuo destaque da 
reforma do tempo de aprendizagem no ambiente da educa^ao nacional atualmente, este artigo ilustra 
as maneiras em que teoria e importante para o sucesso imediato e futuro das reformas educacionais 
que se focalizam em equidade. Usando a recente promulgayao das reformas do tempo de 
aprendizagem em Colorado como ilustra^ao, e o sistema de zona de media^ao como uma lente 
conceitual, o artigo demonstra como tais reformas serao provavelmente enfraquecidas sem uma 
forte base teorica. 

Palavras-chave: Tempo de aprendizagem; equidade; teoria de aprendizagem; zona de mediayao; 
processos de reformas 

Why Theory Matters: An Examination of Contemporary Learning Time 

Reforms 

Many of the nation’s most prominent and important school reforms are intended to improve 
children’s quality of learning. They are designed to increase access to robust learning opportunities 
for children with the most pressing social and academic needs. But when salient parts of intended 
change reforms are not grounded in the best research evidence, they are less likely to improve 
learning or increase educational equity among diverse groups of students. The ability of a reform to 
promote equity depends in large part on whether it attends to the unequal ways that racial and class- 
based hierarchies stmcture social institutions, such as schools (Howe, 1997). As such, a reform that 
aims to ameliorate “opportunity gaps” (Carter & Weiner, 2013) amidst students should be grounded 
in research about the equity-focused reform process; it should be pursued in ways that preserve its 
equity elements throughout all stages of design and implementation (Weiner, 2001). Similarly, a 
reform that intends to enhance learning time should be grounded in research evidence about how 
people learn. 

This article explores these issues through the lens of an equity-focused reform that has been 
prominent in recent years: the push to extend and/or expand learning time in schools. From adding 
time to the school day, to afterschool programing, to reorganizing the school bell schedule or 
academic yearly calendar, there have been significant efforts across the nation to increase the 
amount of quality learning time that youth experience on a daily basis. We find that though well 
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intentioned, these learning time reforms (LTRs) have generally suffered from weak theoretical 
coherence in their foundational assumptions about learning and about reform strategies. 

These inconsistencies are seen across the literature base on LTRs, as well as in local on-the- 
ground examples that served as the impetus for this article. LTRs have emerged as policy strategies 
that are attentive to the amount and quality of in-school and out-of-school time across days, weeks, 
or years. If enhanced or better used, learning time is seen has having the potential to bolster 
academic learning, expand enrichment activities, and ultimately enhance students’ opportunities and 
success. Given the potential and continued prominence of learning time reforms in today’s national 
policy reform landscape, our proximate purpose in this article is to briefly make visible the ways in 
which theory matters for the near and long term success of equity-focused educational reforms. We 
do this by using a relevant and well-documented theoretical tool, the zone of mediation, to better 
understand the enactment of LTRs in our local state context. 

Researchers’ Positionality and Rationale for Engagement 

Over much of the past decade, the Ford Foundation led a “More and Better Learning Time” 
(MBLT) 1 initiative, which was an approach to educational policy reform that was intended to 
redesign time inside and outside of school. The initiative was expressly intended to provide students 
who attend schools in areas of concentrated poverty with additional opportunities to participate in 
high quality learning experiences. In late 2012, Ford provided funding for More and Better Learning 
Time reforms in several geographic areas, including Colorado. The Foundation commissioned our 
university-based research team to partner with community and state organizations to get a grounded 
sense of how the reform was being understood and enacted. 

Learning time reforms implicate multiple specialty areas within educational research, so our 
interdisciplinary educational research team includes experts in the areas of educational reform policy 
and learning design and theory. Our focus has been on understanding the local and national scope 
of LTRs, and the ways in which they are being experienced by practitioners, families, and schools. 

As such, our work has involved a comprehensive literature review of learning time reforms 
nationally 2 , in tandem with qualitative investigations into state- and community-level experiences of 
the reform. While future articles will speak more directly to the empirical side of our work, in this 
brief article we make use of a robust and interdisciplinary theoretical perspective in order to situate 
and better understand a reform that continues to unfold in real time today. 

Theoretical Perspective 

Proposed as a strategy to improve the learning opportunities for children in areas of 
concentrated poverty, the MBLT initiative explicitly espoused a theory of change that aimed to 
attend to the dearth of high quality, enriching learning opportunities in low-income communities. In 
the same vein, other LTR initiatives, such as extended learning time and expanded learning opportunities , 
aimed to improve educational outcomes for youth by increasing the amount and quality of learning 
time available to youth. 

Some research has found LTR efforts to be effective, especially for those students who had 
the most pressing academic or social needs (Farbman, Christie, Davis, Griffith, & Zinth, 2011; 


1 For more information on Ford Foundation’s More and Better Learning Time Initiative, now known as Time 
for Equity, please see www.fordfoundation.org 

2 See Appendix A 
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Kaplan & Chan, 2011; Rocha, 2006). Fully realizing this potential, however, depends on design, 
implementation, and receiving context. Accordingly, the following paragraphs take a deep dive into 
the ways in which the zone of mediation framework, in tandem with perspectives from learning 
theory, can shed insight into conceptualization and instantiation of learning time reforms. 

Theorizing Change in Equity-oriented Educational Reforms 

Reform ideas, no matter how conceived, are reshaped during the inevitable adaptation of 
that reform that is partially due to inertia—to the difficulty of changing the status quo (Berman & 
McLaughlin, 1987; McLaughlin, 1998; Tyack & Cuban, 1995). But there are important differences 
between various types of school change. Some reforms can be thought of as making technical 
changes, with no major redistribution of power or resources. A professional development sequence 
aiming to better teach the writing of computer code could be part of a challenging and important 
reform, and it may require a concerted effort in order to be successful—but it would not confront 
certain additional obstacles encountered by reforms that challenge power relations or who gets 
access to scarce resources. Using the example of de-tracking in schools, on the other hand, Oakes 
(1992) explains the normative and politicalforces, as well as technical forces, that consequentially impact 
such equity-oriented reforms. 

The zone of mediation framework (Weiner, 2001) offers a way to highlight these and other 
dynamic forces affecting school reform efforts in particular sites. Specifically, the zone helps explain 
how larger technical, normative and political forces shape a reform’s context, and it illustrates how 
the local institutions mediate—reproduce or counteract—these larger forces throughout the 
implementation process. When a reform proposal enters a site, its feasibility of adoption and process 
of implementation are largely determined by this context. 

A reform designed to provide universal college-preparatory learning opportunities might 
confront, for example, normative beliefs around lowered academic expectations for students of 
color and students living in communities affected by poverty. This reform might also confront 
political resistance from more efficacious parents at the school, who worry that these opportunities, 
if not rationed, might be diluted for their own children. The resulting reforms are often reshaped or 
completely undermined by politically powerful resistance among parents or teachers who see 
stratified systems as necessary to provide higher quality opportunities for students they see as more 
deserving or motivated (Oakes, 1992; Wells & Serna, 1996; Weiner, 2001). Similarly, a school’s 
attempt to dismantle a “zero tolerance” discipline policy may be affected by racialized beliefs 
concerning deviance or criminality, as mediated by local community institutions and popular media 
norms; it might also be impacted by political imbalances tied to race and class at the local, state and 
national levels. Accordingly, the reform process for equity-minded change tends to follow a 
“downward” path, which means policies tend to be watered down or eliminated (Weiner, 2001). 
Learning time reforms vary on this question. Some could be implemented in ways that do not 
threaten the status quo and do not advance equity—such as when a school extends its routine hours 
before thoughtful consideration of the ways its tracked classes are enabling some groups of students 
and constraining others. Others might adopt a more explicitly equity-minded approach, which 
involves the redistribution of resources in order to provide increased amounts of high quality 
learning time for students in low-income communities. Using the data from our Colorado study, the 
following section of this article illustrates how context and divergent forces can reshape an intended 
reform in ways that weaken its potential to close opportunity gaps. 
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Applying the Zone of Mediation to Practice: 

A Case Study of Learning Time Reforms in Colorado 


For two years, our research team surveyed the policy framing and implementation of 
learning time reforms in Colorado, with a primary question in mind: what factors are influencing the 
nature and extent of the Ford MBLT implementation in Colorado? This study, designed to inform 
the MBLT initiative nationally and in Colorado, included two similar but complementary research 
pathways: documenting the work of parent and teacher organizing groups, and understanding the 
state’s policy reform ecosystem. We wanted to understand how the intended reform was progressing 
and what forces were at work, shaping and reshaping the reform over time. Our data ’ are from 
meeting observations; semi-stmctured interviews with community organization leaders, members 
and key policy actors in the state; and analyses of documents, including foundational work from the 
Colorado Education Initiative (CEI), formerly known as Colorado Legacy Foundation, and a report 
produced by a professor at the University of Denver based on research that coincided with ours. For 
this article, we only include illustrative examples to ground our theoretical discussion. 3 4 

In the case of an equity-minded educational reform, it should improve access to quality 
opportunities to learn for students of color and students from high-poverty. Learning time reforms 
make for an interesting case study because they can be designed and enacted in ways that fall at 
substantially different points along the equity continuum. While the MBLT reform was designed to 
challenge powerful norms and beliefs by providing less advantaged children with rich, engaging 
opportunities to learn, other LTR approaches might largely replicate or merely intensify approaches 
that maintain educational inequity by providing what one of our community organization parent 
members deemed “more of the same” [referring to the existing poor quality of the school’s 
programs]. Accordingly, the implementation of Colorado’s MBLT initiative nicely illustrates the 
importance of how political, normative, and technical forces can shape equity-minded reform 
initiatives. 

Political Forces 

Beginning in 2009, Colorado was hit hard by the national economic downturn and 
subsequent reduction in financial resources. Alongside this financial reality was a continued state 


3 Our research was carried out in partnership with three organizations seeking to advance MBLT in Colorado: 
South West TURN (SWT), Together Colorado (TC), and Padres & Jovenes Unidos (PJU). SWT is a network 
for teacher union members whose mission is “to support local teacher union leaders as collaborators in the 
improvement of student learning” (www.turnweb.org). It is part of a national TURN organization that 
organizes union chapters to provide better school reform alternatives. TC is an interfaith community- 
organizing organization, part of the larger PICO network that works at the local level on issues of relevance 
to its constituents (www.togethercolorado.org). PJU is a multi-issue, intergenerational organizing group that 
works for “educational excellence, racial justice for youth, immigrant rights and quality healthcare for all” 
(www.padresunidos.org). A second leg of our research was carried out at the state level, involving interviews 
with key stakeholders involved in the implementation of learning time reforms in Colorado. Our design 
followed the principles of exploratory, qualitative research, meaning we used an evolving, iterative process of 
snowball sampling and ongoing data collection until we reached saturation. Our primary method was to 
interview leaders of the groups, accompanied by observation of meetings and public events. Fuller 
presentation and discussion of this empirical work, however, is not the purpose of the present brief article. 

4 Emergent presentation of our early empirical research are also available at American Educational Research 
Association 2014 & 2015 proceedings. 
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push to embrace the national effort for high-stakes accountability policies. When the Ford 
Foundation started its work with local partners on the MBLT reform effort, these two factors—one 
of a fiscal nature and one of a core political nature—had already exerted a powerful influence over 
the context within which MBLT would be implemented. Colorado’s context—its zone of 
mediation—favored reforms seen as effective at increasing test scores and doing so at little or no 
cost. Accordingly, when advocates of digital and blended learning 3 courted policymakers in 
Colorado, these reforms were seen as compatible within this zone, as a means to increase test scores 
at little or no cost. This advocacy ended up being very successful, with blended learning initiatives 
ultimately absorbing much of the state’s LTRs. Digital or blended learning advocacy in the state, 
then, can be understood as having been facilitated by the zone of mediation, created by earlier fiscal 
and political forces, and as an advocacy push that itself has shaped the MBLT zone of mediation. 

Fiscal scarcity. Because Colorado is home to the nation’s most restrictive tax-and- 
expenditure-limitation law, called the Taxpayer Bill of Rights, or “TABOR,” school funding began 
the recession at a deficit, and the subsequent recovery has been slow to refill state coffers (Lav & 
Williams, 2010; see also Colorado School Finance Project, 2015). Colorado is also among the lower 
ranking states in per pupil funding—it ranks 37 th of 49, spending substantially less per pupil than the 
national average (Baker, Sciarra, & Farrie, 2015). 5 6 In 2011, a state trial court found that the state’s 
“public school finance system is irrational, arbitrary, and severely underfunded” (L obato v. State of 
Colorado , 2011, p. 182). Moreover, little institutional action to address this problem is likely, because 
Colorado’s Supreme Court subsequently determined that the state constitutional requirements in 
terms of resources and funding are minimal or nil (Lobato v. State of Colorado , 2011). Further, in 
statewide elections in 2011 and 2013, voters rejected funding proposals that would have partially 
addressed these shortfalls. The L,obato decisions, along with these failed statewide initiatives and the 
ongoing impact of TABOR, point to a long-term dearth of resources in Colorado’s education 
system as well as the likelihood that this dearth will continue for the foreseeable future. Such a 
resource-deprived context is helpful to keep in mind even when considering many largely unrelated 
forces that also shaped Colorado’s zone of mediation for LTRs, some of which are discussed below. 
A sustained effort to enrich learning opportunities in disadvantaged communities, as envisioned by 
the Ford Foundation’s MBLT initiative, is very difficult in a time of fiscal scarcity when cheaper 
school reform proposals—however unproven—are far more appealing to policymakers. 

Accountability policies. Although Colorado policymakers and leaders expressed an aim to 
expand their objectives beyond scores on high-stakes tests, our interviewees, both from community 
based and state institutional levels, acknowledged that this was difficult to do in the test-based 
accountability context. One of our interviewees described ongoing efforts among state policy 
makers to broaden the goals of education reforms in the state by moving away from “such a narrow 
focus on academics.” Similarly, a state policymaker told us that Colorado education leaders 
“understand that the goal isn’t just about math and reading scores, despite working in an 
accountability context that places a strong emphasis on academic achievement.” But these 
authorities and others we spoke with all expressed doubts that they would make progress. And our 


5 The Colorado Education Initiative defines blended learning as a mode of instructional delivery at the course, 
unit, or school level “that blends online and face-to-face instruction” (Murin & Watson, 2012, p. 4). 

6 We use Baker, Sciarra, & Farrie’s (2015) funding fairness measure of the overall level of per-pupil funding 
for each state, because it controls for factors influencing state and local education costs (i.e., “regional wages, 
poverty, economies of scale, and population density;” p. 4). Other rankings place Colorado lower (e.g., 
education Week’s “Quality Counts” places Colorado at 43 rd of 51 in per pupil spending (Retrieved from 
http://www.cosfp.org/HomeFiles/QualityCounts/QC2015/QC2015_State_Comparison.pdf). 
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experiences on the ground at local schools revealed the same— that the immediate need to improve 
reading scores, for example, necessitated investment in a new online technology to personalize 
reading remediation for students who were struggling. 

Our interviewees also pointed in particular to the state’s Great Teachers and Great Leaders 
Act (see Colorado Department of Education, 2008), 7 a personnel evaluation system heavily 
dependent on students’ measured academic growth. They explained that this high-stakes, test- 
focused accountability system made it difficult for policymakers, institutions, and educators to focus 
on time reorganization that was, at best, only indirectly attached to the accountability system. 

Mediating institutions. As noted above, larger societal forces can be reproduced or 
counteracted by institutions situated in particular contexts. Taking this zone of mediation into 
consideration, Ford’s grantees included Colorado Education Initiative, which was already established 
as the state’s most influential LTR organizer, convener, and broker. Ford funded CEI to help build 
capacity for a successful MBLT reform. CEI is a non-governmental organization and privately 
funded strategic partner that was created in 2007 by the Colorado Department of Education (CDE) 
to work closely with state policymakers to develop and improve educational policies and practices. 
For our purposes, CEI is best thought as a mediating institution, but its level of influence in 
Colorado over education policy in general, and over LTRs in particular, make it a powerful force in 
its own right. 

Prior to Ford’s MBLT initiative, CEI had already been pursuing an expanded learning 
opportunities (ELO) reform effort that developed from a competitive grant which brought LTRs 
into Colorado’s education policy landscape. The earlier grant also had an expressly equity-minded 
focus, recognizing systematic education inequities in opportunity, both race- and class-based: 
“Academic disparities are exacerbated outside school walls, as low-income and minority students 
differ widely from their more affluent, white peers in access to enriching and extracurricular 
opportunities” (Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, & 
National Governors Association Center for Best Practices, 2001, p.l). At the time, Colorado’s 
education leadership team set out to use ELO for other important purposes: “to engage students in 
school, recover high school dropouts, and link workforce needs with education goals” (Council of 
Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, & National Governors 
Association Center for Best Practices, 2001, p. 1). Yet in the ensuing years, Colorado’s policy focus 
saw a shift away from the grant’s attention to “access to enriching and extracurricular opportunities” 
and toward more instmmental goals that reflect the socioeconomic context in which this reform is 
embedded—and the shift became more pronounced in later years. The mix of LTR goals evolved to 
eventually become a tool for the development of “academic, professional, and entrepreneurial 
competencies that the modern economy demands” (Colorado Education Initiative, 2014). 

By 2014, digital or blended learning became a clear part of the LTR agenda in Colorado. The 
CDE and CEI rebranded their ELO effort as a “Next Generation Learning” initiative (NextGen), 
which “seeks to creatively and systemically integrate a vast range of new and existing next generation 
teaching and learning tools, resources, modules and approaches into more personalized, engaging 
and relevant learning experiences that tap into each student’s passions, interests and learning styles 
inside and outside of the classroom” (The Colorado Education Initiative, 2014). An interviewee 
described this most recent vision as “ELO 2.0.” 


7 Other cited examples of testing and accountability policies were Colorado’s Achievement Plan for Kids 
(CAP4K; SB 08-212), and the Reading to Ensure Academic Development Act (READ; HB12-1238). See also 
Colorado Department of Education, 2008. 
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By 2015, the focus was explicitly on developing and piloting digital learning technologies that 
(a) provide student instruction through varying degrees of online-interfaced learning systems (e.g., 
blended learning), (b) afford instant data-based feedback to teachers and students, and (c) enable the 
creation of new competency-based student outcome systems in lieu of traditional systems based on 
seat time and grade level enrollment. These technical elements of reform were tightly linked to the 
state’s other major reforms, with the goal of “leveraging] and inform[ing] key existing policy 
initiatives, including Colorado’s Graduation Guidelines, Postsecondary and Workforce Readiness 
Endorsed Diploma criteria, and District and School Performance Frameworks” (Next Generation 
Learning, 2014). 

In hindsight, one can find evidence that this emphasis on flexible and personalized learning 
was present even before the shift to the Colorado Education Initiative. Ubiquitous in Colorado LTR 
materials over the decade from 2007 to 2016 is the personalised learning experiences narrative, which has 
served as a bridge from the initial LTR focus to the later clear-cut focus on digital learning. As the 
reform eventually developed within the context of fiscal austerity and test-based accountability, CEI 
and CDE sought to implement a technology-focused, personalized-learning-centered ELO vision 
that would engender system-level and student-outcome-based changes that complemented local and 
state objectives. This was tme before MBLT was introduced into Colorado’s reform context, and 
the MBLT efforts did not substantially change that focus. 

Over the two-year span of the Colorado study, what we witnessed could best be described as 
earnest efforts among some educators, community members and policymakers to prioritize the 
MBLT elements that they believed in. But those efforts were always tempered by concerns about the 
larger accountability system, and as the study progressed we saw policymakers embrace a system that 
privileged efficiency and individuality through the integration of cutting edge educational 
technologies. These changes were gradual but consistent. Before the express shift to NextGen, some 
schools engaged in LTR used blended learning as an enrichment tool, yet issues of time were not 
subsumed within a push for blended learning. Then, as CEI’s embrace of blended learning became 
more central, the emphasis on reorganization of time towards equity moved further to the margins. 
Advocates of blended learning continue to use “extended learning opportunity” language (Vander 
Ark, 2015), but the key push was for digital learning technology. The learning time reforms became 
technical (and technological) changes, pushing aside efforts implicating normative and political 
change—those directly aimed at providing students in disadvantaged communities with the sort of 
enrichment that wealthier families often obtain for their children through available community 
resources. 

Technical Forces: The Realities of Teacher Time 

The technical dimension of learning time reforms, while seemingly straightforward in some 
senses (for example, using reform funding to simply adding time an afterschool program or 
rearranging enrichment time) surfaced as yet another important component of Colorado's 
inhospitable zone of mediation context. As noted by Oakes (1992) in her discussion of the 
detracking reform, “the technical changes in any one practice.. .will require simultaneous attention 
to the myriad other practices that correspond to it” (p. 17). Similarly, simply adding time to the 
school day implicates not only the students themselves, but also their parents’ daily routines, district 
transportation systems, and notably, the teachers and their time. 

In interviews with leaders from one of our partner organizations with strong ties to the local 
teacher community, we listened to important concerns about the lack of extra compensation and 
planning time that teachers faced in light of the recent reforms to extend or expand learning time. In 
addition to needing extra time to plan for the extra time for the students, teacher leaders voiced the 
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reality that teachers themselves were already strapped for time and resources within the high-stakes 
accountability context of their schools. More time, then, while seemingly a well-intentioned strategy 
to increase student learning and lessen opportunity gaps, was in fact at odds with what teachers felt 
was most needed for themselves, their fellow teachers, and their student community. 

Existing independent of the perceived potential benefits of the proposed learning time 
reform, Colorado teachers’ time and resource scarcity (overlapping with the above-mentioned 
political forces section) was an immediate and real technical force that impacted enactment of any 
LTR reform. The below quote from an interview with a teacher is broadly illustrative of the types of 
feedback we received from stakeholders in the Colorado community. When asked to name the 
challenges that particular schools were facing with MBLT, she said the following: 

Our district just cut $64 million in the last, you know, five million in five years. I 
mean it's been really tough lately. We've cut programs in schools. We've cut salaries. 

We've cut everything, and so our class sizes are huge. I would say time and money 
are always the two big huge barriers because teachers are doing more work with 
fewer resources than they've ever had before. Then it's like, “Okay. Well here, let's 
try one more thing.” I think that that is a problem. (Interview with teacher 
organization leader, August 2013) 

Recognizing that a teacher’s job description is manifold and that her/his daily stressors are high is 
not news- but continuing to name the ways in which a multitude of technical forces are at play in the 
receiving context of an equity-focused reform, remains an important task when trying to better 
understand the ways in which such a reform is enacted. In the case of learning time reforms 
intended to promote equity for students from marginalized communities, we find such technical 
forces to be especially relevant and explanatory in regard to reform outcomes. 8 

Much like Oakes (1992) found in her analysis of detracking reforms in the 1990s, we contend 
that in order for a learning time reform to successfully carry out its intended aims of increasing the 
amount and quality of time that a child spends learning every day, the surrounding school, teacher, 
and community practices must also be “reconsidered and made compatible” (p. 18). While we saw 
learning time reforms taking many forms across both the literature and in practice, such as through a 
partnership and subsequent internship with a community organization, an added hour of science 
instruction, or adding a week to the school year’s calendar, to name just a few, each type of reform 
was necessarily mediated by an almost innumerable amount of technical forces that ought to be 
accounted for in reform design, implementation, and evaluation. 

Normative Forces: Learning Theory 

Alongside the political and technical forces at play in the implementation of LTR efforts in 
Colorado, a number of normative forces, including primarily the conceptualization of what it means 
to account for and incite learning, mediated the ways in which LTR reforms were conceptualized 
and enacted on the ground level. Colorado’s status quo of education policy is, like much of the rest 
of the nation, imbued with neoliberal concepts that frame equality and equity in terms of individual 
choices (Hursh, 2007). Our state’s efforts to promote blended learning, for example, are consistent 
with the normative belief that learning is primarily the acquisition of knowledge (e.g. the ability to 
perform well on an assessment at one point in time). These efforts are also based on the assumption 


8 See (Prudhomme, DiGiacomo, Van Steenis & Kirshner) forthcoming in AERA 2016 proceedings) for a full 
presentation of empirically driven findings on technical forces amidst the Colorado LTR context. 
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that students and teachers should be held individually accountable for knowledge acquisition, 
undergirded again by the normative neoliberal belief in efficiency. Yet these notions of learning and 
the role of schools, teachers, and learners sit largely in contradiction to what progressive educational 
research, and in particular, learning research, has demonstrated over the past three decades. 

Committed to the investigation of the learning in real world settings, when we talk about 
learning in this article, we are not referring to what students learn, but how they learn. We are 
interested in moving beyond assessment or performance linked views of learning and toward an 
emphasis on the constellation of experiences and the set of conditions made available for students 
from all backgrounds to grow and develop. Informed principally by neo-Vygotskian sociocultural 
theory, we understand learning as a situated phenomenon, something that occurs as youth move 
between, across, and through the many settings of their lives, and is deepened through meaningful 
engagement and experiences with others in their community (Bell, Zhou & Bricker, 2013; Sefton- 
Green, 2015; Vygotsky, 1978). As such, reforms that aim to improve learning in a given context 
should outline the set of conditions by which the learning is being organized and instantiated and by 
which students are able to, among other things, gain increased expertise in a given area, take on new 
role within a relationship or activity, and exercise growing knowledge or skills in different contexts. 

In our initial review of the existing LTR literature 9 , we found it to be largely grounded in 
narrow (yet normative) assumptions about learning (See also review by Patall, Cooper & Allen, 
2010). By and large, the literature discussed reforms that aimed to improve students’ academic skills 
in content-specific areas, and did not proceed from the assumption that learning was also 
constituted by students’ ability to increase their participation in the meaningful activities of their 
academic, social, or cultural communities. The former view logically results in typical remediation- 
based interventions such as after-school homework help or online intensive skills programs that 
become school after school. As Honig and McDonald’s (2005) review found, such programs show 
limited evidence of academic improvement and do not meet the rich potential for broader youth 
development outcomes (see also Halpern, 2002; Kane, 2004). 

To be sure, research from the National Center for Time on Learning has made formidable 
efforts to provide time efficiency tools that can support technical fixes to lengthy passing periods or 
lunch schedules, in order to squeeze as much learning time out of the school day as possible 
(Farbman, 2012; Kaplan & Chan, 2011). However, we remain cautious again in equating time in the 
classroom with time on learning. Substantive educational research, particularly ethnographies among 
children and youth from marginalized communities, suggest that more time in school might—under 
the wrong conditions—actually erode learning and dignity (Fine, 1991; Kohl, 1994; Valenzuela, 
2005). Educational anthropologists, in particular, have long shown how learning is not bound by the 
classroom walls; it occurs before school and after school, in the neighborhood and on the playing 
field (Gutierrez, 2014; Lave, 1996; Lave & Wenger, 1991). Even while using a strict definition of 
learning, as those activities relevant to academic disciplines (what Gutierrez [2014] calls “vertical” 
forms of learning), research documents the “funds of knowledge” that children accumulate as they 
navigate their family routines outside of school, which have potentially rich consequences for in¬ 
school engagement and performance (Moll, Amanti, Neff, & Gonzalez, 1992; Nasir, Rosebery, 
Warren, & Lee, 2006; Rogoff, 2003). Neither our review of the literature, nor our experiences on the 
ground in Colorado, revealed an engagement with such theories of learning and youth development. 

Several notable institutional reports and peer reviewed articles have discussed tangible LTR 
strategies proven to best support student academic achievement—namely a longer school day, 
increased time for teacher professional development and collaboration in tandem with timely data, 
and sustained community-school partnerships (see reviews in Patall et al., 2010; Rocha, 2006). Yet 


9 See Appendix B. 
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even here, learning is being conceptualized and measured in limited ways—again, primarily by 
achievement on standardized tests. While the ability to achieve on school tests is an important 
indicator of student learning, it is but one of many and is recognized as so in wealthier communities. 
As Cummins (2007) points out, there is a real danger of creating separate “pedagogies for the poor.” 

In particular, the LTR approach that uses the “Extended Learning Time” (ELT) label tends 
to proceed under the assumption that learning time is isomorphic with time in school. This 
approach garners support from research about academic benefits from extending the school day or 
school year, and about challenges stemming from summer “learning losses” (Patall et al., 2010; 
Smith, Roderick, & Degener, 2005). The approach that uses “Expanded Learning Opportunities” 
(ELO) terminology does an arguably better job in recognizing the value of enriching young people’s 
development. Reforms flying under the banner of ELO often call for a rich array of after-school 
opportunities, such as music, sports, art, or civic engagement. ELO reformers tend to see these 
programs as justified if they contribute to youth development generally (Eccles & Gootman, 2002), 
not merely to test performance. Advocates of ELO also have begun to unpack what it means to 
reorganize classroom learning time. Often addressing concerns beyond more time for schooling in 
core academic areas or for test preparation, they extend the reform into opportunities for field trips, 
project-based learning, and cognitively demanding tasks (Farbman et al., 2011; Farbman, 2012). 
Some ELO reforms, therefore, have begun to emphasize not just more time but better use of time. 

Yet both of the dominant approaches—ELT and ELO—are largely informed by the 
normative views of what learning is, and lack a more explicit engagement with learning theory to 
provide guidance for equity-oriented design and evaluation. Recognition of normative views of 
learning, however, ought not serve as an insurmountable barrier to change. Indeed, a number of 
contemporary educational reforms have demonstrated the ability to create learning opportunities for 
youth that reflect what is known about the provision of transformative learning and equitable 
change. 


When Theory and Practice Come Together: 
Examples of Equitable Learning Time Reforms 


In a comprehensive report of best practices of designed learning in non-formal educational 
settings, Sefton-Green (2013) provides an overview of what is known about the the contextual 
factors and design principles that best support learning, growth, and development for youth. This 
report echoes the substantive research that demonstrates the conditions that have served to provide 
meaningful in and out of school equitable learning opportunities for youth from marginalized 
communities (See also Cole, 2006; Kafai & Peppier, 2011; Nasir, 2012; Nasir et al., 2006; Vasquez, 
2013). We find such research to be highly relevant to the discussion of contemporary learning time 
reforms, because it highlights best practices from theory-informed research that has created more 
and better opportunities to learn for students who need them the most. 

Serving as illustrative examples of Sefton-Green (2013)’s argument, he discussed two 
afterschool educational programs whose conceptualization and implementation has been driven by 
the nexus of equity-oriented theory and practice: The Fifth Dimension and the Computer 
Clubhouse. Both programs intend to provide increased amounts of high quality learning 
opportunities to students of color and/or students from low-income communities, and are 
illustrative of types of learning time reforms that bring together what is known about change theory 
and learning theory—and in doing so, are in continual conversation with the known realities of oft- 
inhospitable but always present zones of mediation. Designed to promote learning for youth, both 
programs orient themselves around strong theories of learning: 
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Both initiatives are led by universities working with community, and both were 
motivated by a strong theory of learning. The Fifth Dimension is rooted in neo- 
Vygotskian theory and explicitly tries to support learners move through a series of 
learning progressions, often using literacy, mathematical, and scientific curricula. 

Computer Clubhouse is rooted in Papertian constructivism, and offers structured 
play-like activities, often with customized computer technologies, (p. 55) 

Recognizing the need for program pedagogy to align with theories of learning and development, 
Sefton-Green (2013) notes the mutually informing movement between theory and practice: 

Like Fifth Dimension, the ethos of Clubhouse experiences is collaborative and 
social, with a sense that it is through this mode of participation that high-quality 
learning occurs. Indeed, in some senses, learning is defined as participation, and 
participation thus becomes a form of learning, (p. 59) 

Responding proactively to the contemporary political climate of technology saturated educational 
settings, these programs have adopted technology that complements their ethos of youth-centered 
production, via new media activities like ‘Scratch’ or ‘digital storytelling’ (Cole, 1996; Sefton-Green, 
2013; Vasquez, 2013). In this way, student learning is supported by a host of mediational tools and 
strategies that center around what best practice learning and change theory reveal about how young 
people learn and develop across the many contexts of their in and out of school lives. 

In our own research about the MBLT reform in the Denver area we encountered examples 
that we think are promising for reasons similar to those highlighted by Sefton Green. For example, a 
number of the community organizers we worked with in the Denver area referred us to West 
Generation Academy, which refers to itself as an innovative and cost-effective public school model 
that is organized to maximize student engagement and teacher effectiveness. West Gen has been a 
strong champion of learning time reforms, and took action to increase the length of the school day 
and restructure how existing time is used. West Gen added over 280 hours of school a year for 
students, which was used to create: 1) a strong academic foundation with more data-driven and 
timely academic interventions, 2) on-going mentoring and support in a mentor-led advocacy class, 
and 3) a diversity of scaffolds to support students towards college and career success through 
intensive courses and internship opportunities. 

West Gen intensive classes provided a way for the students to connect their personal interest 
(such as the environment, medical, technology, hospitality, or government) with what they were 
learning in school. Professionals outside the school either taught many of the ‘real-world’ intensives 
so that students could become socialized into the types of discourse and social practices within that 
particular professional community. Participating with these industry leaders or in the workspace on 
field trips allowed the students to learn through participation in the practice. They were given the 
opportunity to work with doctors and learn to put a cast on or design a line of greeting cards from a 
series of paintings. Such experiences reflect what is known about the best ways to support the 
positive youth development and consequential learning of students, in that learning is 
conceptualized as meaningful participation with others in communities of practice (Lave & Wenger, 
1991; Rogoff, 2003). 
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Discussion 

Students living in communities of concentrated poverty do not have the same kinds of 
opportunities to learn as those experienced in middle class and affluent neighborhoods. Children 
benefit when they experience robust learning opportunities that engage and excite them on a daily 
basis. Well-designed learning time reforms have the potential to close these opportunity gaps. Yet 
the Colorado experience illustrates how political, normative, and technical forces can shift and 
weaken the conceptualization and enactment of an equity-minded educational reform. 

What we observed in the Colorado context of learning time reforms resembled patterns of 
what we observed in our review of the published literature on learning time reforms. The literature 
on learning time reforms largely reflects normative conceptualization of learning-as-achievement, 
and does not cohere in its articulation of what was meant by learning. The literature was also clear in 
its intentions to promote school-based change toward equitable ends, yet did not espouse a clear 
theory of change within schools, communities, or systems. Such articulations of theories of change 
and of learning will not do in our contemporary context of high-stakes accountability and market- 
driven social policies. As illustrated in this article, an equity-minded learning time reform like MBLT 
found itself in an inhospitable “zone of mediation,” in which its intended goals of promoting 
equitable change and increased access to quality opportunities to learn were subsumed to the 
existing priorities and values of local contexts. 

Regrettably, even approaching a reform like MBLT with deep attention to learning theory 
and change theory may be insufficient to change policy and practice without a sustained effort to 
shift the context within which the policy is being introduced (Weiner, 2001). In offering the 
conceptual contributions of learning and change theory, we have intended to promote the continued 
importance of theory in informing future practice in positive and meaningful ways for the reform¬ 
receiving communities. Indeed, we remain hopeful about the potential of learning time reforms to 
increase the opportunities for high-quality learning within high-needs communities, in consequential 
and sustainable ways. With a more precise theory of change, a well-integrated theory of learning, and 
attention to the receiving zone of mediation, equity-oriented reforms such as LTRs could indeed 
serve as an important vehicle toward the achievement of educational equity. 
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Appendix A 

Literature Search and Coding Process 

Our review and categorization of the literature included two primary stages, carried out over 
the past two years. The broad, initial search focused on the terms “extended learning time,” 
“expanded learning opportunities,” and “more and better learning time.” The output was refined to 
focus specifically on Learning Time Reforms and ultimately yielded 72 documents: 19 peer-reviewed 
articles; 32 reports from foundations, government, or research centers; and 21 news articles from 
journalistic sources. Six months later, we added two search terms: “increased learning time” and 
“expanded learning time.” This yielded 25 additional articles and reports, one of which was a peer- 
reviewed article; 18 of which were institutional reports from foundations, state and national policy 
centers, or non-profit research centers; and the remainders were from news articles or blogs. For the 
purposes of the present discussion, we included only peer-reviewed articles or institutional reports 
that spoke explicitly to our investigation of learning time reforms. 

Coding Process. Because of the diversity in breadth and depth of the literature that 
surfaced in relation to learning time reforms, we needed a way to systematically make sense of the 
descriptive patterns that were emerging across the publications. This led to a coding process that 
became increasingly precise over time, beginning with identifying whether the LTR sought to add 
time or to enrich the existing time. Then, we applied three primary codes that sought to reveal the 
articulated purpose of the learning time reform. These included ‘achievement gap,’ ‘academic 
learning,’ and ‘opportunity gap’ (see Table 1 below). Programs with the goal of closing the 
achievement gap often worked to decrease the disparity in academic success. Often, this disparity 
was between groups, based commonly on free and reduced lunch status or race. The code of 
academic learning was used to describe programs that focused on increasing test scores or academic 
success, but not in contrast to other groups of students. Opportunity gap, similar to achievement 
gap, recognizes the disparity between groups. However, unlike those focusing on achievement gap, 
they focused on the disparity in opportunities, for instance how some students are afforded the 
opportunity to go to museums and college campuses and others are not. 

After application of primary codes, our team worked together to apply secondary codes to 
the body of literature, which identified the strategies articulated to achieve the “purpose” of the 
LTR. (Again, see Table 1 below). While this re-reading and re-coding process was helpful in getting 
a better overall picture of the most common practices and strategies employed in LTRs, we 
ultimately found it wanting because of the dearth of theoretical grounding associated with articulated 
aims. As such, we drew upon our own team’s disciplinary expertise and decided to investigate 
existing theories of change and/or of learning that possibly undergirded the LTRs being discussed in 
the literature. Accordingly, we went through the literature once again (having updated and focused 
our mnning list with recent searches through ERIC and Google Scholar) and attempted to identify 
whether the literature had a well-articulated theory of change and/or of learning. This led to the 
general codes of lit, mid-level, or robust, which Table 2 reveals. This again helped our team get a 
better sense of the arguments that were being used to support he investigation of learning time 
reforms across the US-based literature, within the past decade. This iterative process of familiarizing 
ourselves with the literature base that was available largely informed our ongoing sense-making 
around what we were seeing on the ground level in Colorado. However, in the revision process for 
this article, we decided to use our literature review work to support, rather than to ground, our 
theoretical contribution to the study of contemporary learning time reforms. 
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Appendix B 

Literature Review Sources and Coding 


Table 1 


Trimary and secondary code application: Purpose and strategy of learning time reform 


Author(s) and Year 

Primary Codes: 
Purpose 

Secondary Codes: Strategies 

Kaplan & Chan, 2011 

Achievement Gap 

Efficiency (restructuring the day); personalization; 
deeper learning 

Farbman, 2011 

Academic Learning 

Teacher collaboration; deeper learning 

Britt & Raine, 2009 

Achievement Gap 

Teacher collaboration 

Anderson, 1994 

Academic Learning 

Efficiency (restructuring the day) 

The After-School 
Corporation, 2013 

Achievement Gap 

Enrichment; teacher planning and development; 
community involvement and engagement 

Rocha, 2006 

Achievement Gap 

Individualized student learning; efficiency 
(restructuring the school day/year) 

Princiotta & Fortune, 

2009 

Achievement Gap 

Enrichment 

National Center on 

Time & Learning & 

Mass 2020, 2011 

Achievement Gap 

Efficiency (restructuring the day) 

Sunmonu, Larson, Van 
Horn, Cooper-Martin, & 
Nielsen, 2002 

Academic Learning 

Summer learning 

Stonehill, Litde, Ross, 
Deich, Morgan & 

Donner, 2009 

Academic Learning 

Enrichment; socio emotional development; 
academic learning; community learning and 
engagement 

Chan & Kaplan, 2012 

Achievement Gap 

Efficiency (reorganizing the day) 

Traphagen, 2013 

Achievement Gap; 
Academic Learning 

Robust learning environments, more time for core 
(science), 

Public Sector 

Consultants Inc. 

Extended learning time: 

Is more always better? 
PSC: Putting thought 
into action: p. 1-7. 

Academic Learning 

Efficiency (restructuring the day) 

Smith, Roderick, & 
Degener, 2005 

Academic Learning; 
Achievement Gap 

Test performance in math and reading; dropout 
prevention 

Mass2020, 2012 

Academic Learning 

Efficiency (restructuring the school day) 

Silva, 2012 

Academic Learning 

Efficiency (restructuring the school day) 

The Wallace 

Foundation, 2011 

Achievement Gap 

Deeper learning, enrichment, teacher collaboration 
and planning, personalization/individualization, 
connected learning 
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Table 1 cont’d 


Primary and secondary code application: Purpose and strategy of learning time reform 


RAND, 2005 

Opportunity Gap 

Enrichment; robust learning environment; social 
and emotional Development; health and safety; 
teacher collaboration and planning; community 
involvement and engagement; dropout / educational 
failure prevention/reduction 

National Education 
Academy, 2008 

Achievement Gap 

Community involvement and engagement, deeper 
learning, enrichment activities, teacher collaboration 
and planning, health and safety 

McAlister, 2010 

Opportunity Gap 

Robust learning environment; social and emotional 
development; health and safety; enrichment 

Patall, Cooper & Allen 
2010 

Academic Learning 

Equity 

ECONorthwest and the 
Chalkboard Project, 

2008 

Academic Learning 

Deeper Learning; enrichment; dropout/Educational 
failure prevention/reduction; teacher collaboration 
and planning; summer learning; efficiency 

Gabrieli, 2011 

Achievement Gap 

Efficiency (restructuring the school day); 
enrichment; job and career preparedness; college 
prep 

Kotloff & Korom- 
Djakovic, 2010 

Academic Learning 

Deeper learning; enrichment 

Redd, Boccanfuso, 

Walker, Princiotta, 
Knewstub & Moor, 

2012 

Achievement Gap 

job and career preparedness 

Sanger & Heckman, 

2011 

Academic Learning 

Robust learning environment, enrichment 

Malone & Noam, 2011 

Achievement Gap 

Community engagement 

Malone, 2011 

Academic Learning 

Teacher planning and professional development 

Citizen Schools, 2011 

Academic Learning 

Robust learning environments; test performance in 
math and reading 

Bowles & Brand, 2009 

Academic Learning; 
Achievement Gap 

Academic learning, job and career preparedness, 
social and emotional development, health and safety 

Rangel & Berliner, 2007 

Academic Learning 

Deeper Learning; personalization / 
individualization; robust Learning environment 
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Table 2 


Tertiary code application: Theory of change and theory of learning 




Learning Theory: Light to Robust 

Author(s) and Year 

Change: Theory Light to Robust 

(Light: technical approach to 
reform) 

(Robust: Equity-oriented; 
attends to normative and 
political change) 

(Light: "Deeper on core academic content"; 
"field trips"; "individualized"; 

"personalized"; learning in community 
partnerships) 

(Robust: Explicit articulation of value of 
bridging home and school; connected 
learning; cultural responsiveness) 

(Problematic: remedial; compensatory; 
absence of enrichment; sole focus on more 
test preparation) 

Kaplan & Chan, 2011 

Light 

Light 

Farbman, 2011 

Light 

Light 

Britt & Raine, 2009 

Light 

Light 

The After-School 
Corporation, 2013 

Light 

Light 

Princiotta & Fortune, 

2009 

Light 

Light 

National Center on Time 
& Learning & Mass 

2020, 2011 

Light 

Problematic 

Stonehill, Litde, Ross, 
Deich, Morgan & 

Donner, 2009 

Mid-line 

None 

Chan & Kaplan, 2012 

Light 

Light 

Traphagen, Davis, 
Farbman, Kaplan, 2011 

Light 

Mid-line 

Smith, Roderick, & 
Degener, 2005 

Light 

Light 

Mass2020, 2012 

Mid-line 

Mid-line 

The Wallace Foundation, 
2011 

Light 

Light 

National Education 
Academy, 2008 

Light to mid-line 

Mid-line 

Patall, Cooper & Allen 
2010 

Light 

Problematic 

ECONorthwest and the 
Chalkboard Project, 2008 

Light 

None 

Gabrieli, 2011 

Light to mid-line 

Light to mid-line 

Sanger & Heckman, 2011 

Robust 

Robust 
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Table 2 cont’d 


Tertiary code application: Theory of change and theory of learning 


Malone & Noam, 2011 

Mid-line to Robust 

Robust 

Malone, 2011 

Robust 

Mid-line to robust 

Citizen Schools, 2011 

Mid-line 

Light to mid-line 

Rangel & Berliner, 2007 

Mid-line 

Robust 

jabobson & Blank 

Robust 

Robust 

Metzker, 2003 

Light 

Light 

Berry & Hess, 2013 

Light to mid-line 

Light 

McMurrer, 2012 

Light 

Light 

Pregot, 2013 

Light 

Robust 

Harris & Princiotta, 2009 

Light 

Light 

Ed Trust West, 2011 

Light 

Light 
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